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Toc H seeks to create friendship and 
understanding among people of all back- 
grounds and beliefs. Local group activ- 
ities range from holidays for the handi- 
capped and children’s playschemes to arts 
festivals and even bird-watching. Toc H 
is short for Talbot House: the soldiers’ 
club in Belgium founded by the Reverend 
‘Tubby Clayton in 1915. Today Toc H 
provides opportunities for people to test 
the relevance of practical Christianity and 
we welcome anyone who would like to 
give us a try. 

Members accept a four-fold commitment: 
1. To build friendships across the barriers 
that divide man from man. 

2. To give personal service. 

3. To find their own convictions while 
always being willing to listen to the views 
of others. 

4. To work for the building of that better 
world which has been called the Kingdom 
of God. 

This magazine, which acts as a forum for 

ideas about Toc H and about the world 

in which we live. takes its title from the 


third of these Four Points — to think fairly. 
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RIGHTS AND BULIES ® man was killed off Cape Trafalgar — a man who 
On 21 mean ae kihis fe was governed by his sense of duty, 
never campaign 
honour and responsibility. xe hat he would not survive this crucial b 
remonition that he i : attle, 
Lord se pe ated on wearing full uniform, with medals and honours, 
Yet, against a s vic arter deck, so as to set his men a personal example of courage, ‘Į 
and staying on his qua 7 fellows. As he well knew, if his Sailors 


: y id, ‘with my brave ‘ tie 
ee Late ae enemy. A marksman in the rigging of Redoutable, only 
eo aoe ey aimed his musket. The bullet hit Nelson in the chest, severed an 


artery and lodged in his spine. He was paralysed from the chest down, bleeding 


i i t pain. : , 
internally and in great p s carried down to the cockpit, he knew he was dying. He 


When the Admiral wa 
lingered for three hours, with little treatment and, of course, no anaesthetic. Not once 
did he complain. He spoke, but only of his men, his dependants and the course of the 


battle. Knowing that treatment was useless, he sent the surgeon off to tend others, 
4c? k duty’. ‘I have not been a great sinner’, he told 

saying, ‘God be praised, I have done my duty d tate 

the chaplain. To Hardy he said again, ‘Thank God I have done my duty . And at 4.30 

in the afternoon he died. 

Nelson’s men recognised his total dedication to what he saw as his duty to his 
country, and to them. One sailor wrote home after the battle describing how hard men 
had wept when they heard of his death. Even in those press gang days, almost a third 
of Victory’s complement was made up of volunteers who had asked to serve with 
Nelson. 

His sense of duty was sustained by a deep faith. At 11 am on Trafalgar day, 
Victory’s signals officer went to the Admiral’s cabin but withdrew when he found him 
on his knees. He had just finished composing the prayer that is the last entry in his 
diary: ‘May the Great God whom I worship grant to my Country and for the benefit 
of Europe. . . a great and glorious victory; and may no misconduct in any one tarnish 
it; and may humanity after victory be the predominant feature in the British Fleet. 
For myself... I commit my life to Him that made me, and may His blessing light upon 
my endeavours for serving my country faithfully. To Him I resign myself and the just 
cause which is entrusted to me to defend. . .’ 

I hope that we shall not forget this ‘maimed and battered little man’. With all 
his faults, he remains an inspiration to all those who think less of struggling for their 
own rights than of serving a great cause with dedication. 


t little i 
but whose li 


POINT THREE 
I'm afraid that the time for raising the selling price of Point Three is almost with us. 
We have done all we can to hold the price which has been 10p a copy ever since April 
1975: you don’t need me to tell you what has happened to costs since then! We have 
reduced the weight and the quality of the paper we use; we have changed printers, 
moving from a firm which gave us excellent service simply to take full advantage of the 
lower cost of the very high speed web offset process; we have asked branches to help 
with the cost of postage; we have attracted advertising (and drawn a lot of criticism on 
ourselves for doing so!); we have introduced internal economies. During my time as 
Editor, printers’ labour costs and paper costs have gone up each year — sometimes 
more than once a year — and postal charges have increased. Even so, the measures We 
have taken have enabled us to hold the price and to reduce each year the direct 
subsidy the magazine has cost the Movement. Now, I believe that we have reached the 
end of the road. Our printers have already warned us that further rises in labour and 
eee ae os them to raise their charges for 1980; as I am writing, we are 
aced with another increase in postal — ironi i 
Rowland Hill’s introduction of P oaa A gahe very weeke al 
ona tes et Dent men aa ef 
c jal increase in our selling price to take effect from April 1980. 
I can’t, of course, pre-empt their decision: in any case, I don’t know yet what our next 
must tell you that I anticipate having to ask 
15p a copy. I am saddened to have to do this 


Acklam says Thank You! 


Acklam (Middlesbrough) Women’s 
Branch thought hard about how best to 
celebrate their 25th birthday. They came 
up with the dual idea of inviting the 
whole Cleveland District to join them and 
of giving donations to local charities with 
whom they had worked and to a number 
of Toc H Projects. 


On the day, some 120 people gathered 
for an impressive rededication ceremony 
which was immediately followed by a 
series of presentations. A portable TV set 
was given for the Burns Unit of West 
Lane Hospital where patients are often 
isolated for months. (The branch visits 
this hospital weekly.) The tape recorders 
went to a talking newspaper with which 
an Acklam member takes an active 
part. The Cleveland District Secretary 
accepted a cheque towards the provision 
of an Alison House holiday for long term 
patients of the North Tees Hospital. 
Remembering that this isthe International 
Year of the Child, a cheque, knitted 
garments and blankets were presented to 
the local Save the Children Fund. (An 
Acklam member is an active SCF worker 
and branch members had been knitting 
for this purpose throughout the year.) 
Other cash gifts went to three local Toc H 
projects concerned with children. 


A splendid day was rounded off with a 
buffet meal, the cutting of the cake and a 
toast to the branch proposed by District 
Secretary Bil! Barnes. 


If this is a fair sample of the thinking, the 
work and the spirit of Acklam they can 
confidently, as their secretary put it to 
us, ‘look forward with renewed inspiration 
to the next 25 years’. 


Hospital representatives receive 
their TV set from Branch Chairman 


Panis John Wood 


3 BAPE as i M l 
Founder member Sheila Brass cuts the cake. Muriel hands over the tape recorders. 


Feet Fete 


All people involved with Toc H, Hackney 
have had a rather withered appearance 
this summer! 

Bob Haimes, the Youth Club Leader, 
accompanied by 28 marksmen, his youth 
club members and other well wishers, 
walked around Well St Common for 24 
hours from 6 pm on 1 June and raised 
£800 for youth work in Hackney. 


To ensure support for Bob, a fete was 
held on Saturday afternoon. Its success 
was guaranteed by the weather; everything 
else was there. Thirty organisations ran 
stalls selling goods and providing games. 
A Punch and Judy show, refreshment 
stalls, aerial runway, pony rides, dancing 
displays, train rides, a procession, pram 
race and tug-of-war added to the fun of 
the day. 


Over 3,000 people came, many staying 
later for a barbecue at Prideaux House, 
run by the branch. Throughout the day 
music was provided by a disco and three 
groups, so by way of thanks they were 
invited to a tea and short service 
celebrating Prideaux House’s 17th 
anniversary. 


The Mayor of Hackney, Mrs Betty 
Bloomfield, inspects the pram racers. 
They raced round four local pubs, where 
‘mother’ and ‘child’ each had to drink 
half a pint of beer. The first team back 


Photos: Andy James 


Eddie Smart a resident of Mark 3 and 
young escort, Eddie, who is blind, walked 
35 miles and his sponsors will have to pay 
£200! 


Portrait of a marathon walker — Bob 

Haimes strides out round the course, on 
Well St Common behind Mark 3. During 
24 hours he walked 60 miles, despite a 
knee injury. 


The Wider Family 


Zimbabwe/Rhodesia 


Marion Ferrar, Secretary of Msasa Bra 1G 
Umtali Post. The report in this cutting followed a visit 
paper's staff to a Msasa Branch meeting. It is so detailed 
we have decided to print the whole piece here. 
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TOC H—LOOKING AFTER THE 
DISEASE OF LONELINESS 


Post Reporter 
GIVING, not of money, but 


of love and concern for 
others, was the primary 
function of Toc H, Mrs 


Gwynne Palframan told the 
Toc H Msasa Branch last 
week. 

“There is a terrible dis- 
ease in the world today,” 
she said. 


“It is the feeling that 
people have of not being 
needed, wanted, or cared 
about. It is the disease of 
loneliness. 


“Toc H's primary function 
is to try to heal that dis- 
ease: to make people feel 
loved, wanted and needed. 


“The sort of jobs we do 
are not raising funds, and 
giving money to people. 
There is no giving of your- 
self in that. We try to 
bridge fhe gaps — of age, 
Tace and sex between 
people,” she said. 


Just such a bridge was 
built when Toc H suggested 
to seniors at Umtali Girls’ 
High that they “ad6pt a 
granny” at the Rhodes Trust 
Homes. The “grannies” were 


delighted to have young 
friends and the girls learned 
tolerance, Mrs Palframan 
Bald. 


Toc H in Umtali is very 
much a caring organisation, 
with its members involved 
{n many forms of service. 
They work for St Giles in 
Salisbury. They knit for the 
troops. They collect and re- 
novate toys for distribution 
to needy children at Christ- 
mas. 

GIRLS 


Such a task might seem 


impersonal, but Toc H mem- 
berg care enough to take 
the toys themselves to St 
Joseph's Hospital and have 


a party with the children. 


They visit the old folk at 
Zororal in Sakubva. 

Members of Msasa Branch 
befriend the girls at Low- 
den “odge, visiting them, 
providing entertainment and 
giving each girl a cake and 
a card on her birthday. 


“We have been very faith- 
ful, and I think the girls 
have learned to love Toc 


women,” Mrs _ Palframay 
explained. “Some write to 
us after they leave the 
lodge." 


Toc H is in charge of the 
request programme broad- 
cast to patients in the Um- 
tall Hospital. Every Wed- 
nesday afternoon someone 
goes to the Rhodes Trust 
Home laden with goodies 
for a special tea and chat 
with the residents. 


Every two months there 
ia a party at the Toc HB 
Hall in Fifth Street tor 
lonely folk living by them- 
selves in flats and rooms all 
over the city. 


PRIVATE 


In their private capacity 
members bake for tne 
Women's Voluntary Service 
and similar organisations. 


Toc H is represented on 
the Prisoners’ Ald Society, 
and one member is an ofh- 
cial prison visitor. 


Msasa Branch members 
have put boxes of woo) and 
Knitting needles in doctors’ 
waiting rooms for patients 
to knit a few rows ot a 
woollen square while they 
are walting for attention. 
The completed squares are 
collected, sewn into blan- 
kets and distributed to tho 
needy. 


Many a square has to be 
reknitted. “We can see when 
the patients are very ner- 
vous by ‘the mistakes they 
make," said Mr, Palframau. 


nch, has sent us 4 5 
and accurate that 


tting from the 
y one of tne 


Each month members 
bring something from their 
pantry shelves to a meetny 
and the branch makes up a 
hamper to give to son eone 
in need. 


SERVICE 
At Easter a service was 
organised for the old 
people at Rhodes Trust 


House. Some ‘came in wheel 
chairs, and afterwards one 
old man asked if a service 
could not be held there once 
a month. 


Toc H Rhodesta was born 
in Umtali, and the Fifth 
Street hall was the first Toc 
H property in this country. 
It began as a men's branch. 
After World War I some 
men found there was noth- 
Ing to do in Umtali but beer 
and rugby. They wanted a 
wider horizon and started 
Toc H in 1929. Msasa 
(women’s) branch was 
formed in 1973. 


The Sakubva branch, the 
first African women's Toc 
H branch in Rhodesia, was 
presented with its lamp in 
1977, 


The underlying spirit of 
Toc H is of Christian fel- 


Towship and personal ser. 
vice, 


When the lamp of ro- 
membrance is lit at the be- 
ginning of every branch 
meeting, members, standing 
with bowed heads, are re- 
minded of the Purpose be- 
hind their movement, 


The main resoluti. 
Toc H states: P a 
ing with gratitude how God 
used the Old House” (Tal- 
bot House, the Soldiers’ rest 
and centre at 
bring home 


I e -a a 


—. 


them forth strengthened to 
fight at all costs for tha 
setting up of His Kingdom 
upon earth; 

“We pledge ourselves ta 
strive — 

“To listen now and al- 
ways for the voice of Goa; 
To know His will revealed 
in Christ and to do it fear- 
lessly, reckoning nothing of 
the world’s opinion or its 
successes for ourselves or 
this our family; and to- 
wards this end — 


“To think fairly, 
To love widely, 
To witnesg humbly, 
To build bravely.’ 


Note: 
(1) Mrs Gwynne 
Palframan is secretary 
of Toc H Eastern Area, 
Umtali. 

(2) St Giles is a 
large rehabilitation 
centre in Salisbury for 
the disabled. 

(3) St Joseph’s is an 
African hospital near 
Umtali which 
specialises in TB. 

(4)  Zororai is an 
African old people’s 
home in Sakubva. 

(5) - Lowden Lodge 
is a house attached to 
Umtali Girl’s High 
School for girls needing 
extra care. 


Welcome 


The following branches elected new 
members during July and early August: 


3 — Basingstoke (j), Knowle (m) 

2 — Gemini (Warrington) (j) Group, 
Mold (w), North Bucks District, 
Uxbridge (j) 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch (w), Ashford & 
Kennington (w), Aston Manor (m), 
Barkingside (m), Bedlington (m), 
Birchwood Aquarius (Warrington) 
(j), Bognor Regis (j), Cardiff with 
Roath, Cheadle Hulme (w), 
Chippenham (m), Hartley Wintney 
(m), Hereford (j), Highams Park (j), 
High Brooms (m), Iford (j), 
Kennington, London (j), 
Lymington (j), Maghull (w), 

St Austell (w), Shavington (m), 
Sheffield (j), Southend-on-Sea (m) 


A warin welcome to 36 new members 
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Please 
Note 


f 
My apologies for the following errors 


and omissions in the Annual Report: 
(1) On the back cover, under the 
heading ‘The Officers of Toc H — 
add 


Vice-Presidents’, 
‘S G H Davis’. 
12) On the back cover, under 
‘Regional Staff — South Eastern 


please 


Region’, ‘P East’ should read 

‘P East MBE’. 

(3) On page 10, under the heading 

‘Services Work’, two paragraphs have 5 
pE misplaced. Under ‘BAOR’, 

paras 4 and 7 should be the closing 
paragraphs under the heading, ‘Talbot 
House Young Seafarers’ Residential 
Club’. 


Spectacles 
again 


In our January issue, John Mitchell 
asked for spectacles to be sent to him. 
He now has the limited number for 
which he can find an outlet, so please 
send no more to him! 


We have heard that the British and 
Overseas Optical Mission may be 
interested in your old spectacles. 
Their address is Hinstock, Sand Lane, 
Church Crookham, Hants. 


Family Matters 


by Gina Vianney 


WHEN A CHRISTIAN MUST BE BRAVE 


Authority is so violated today that we tend to wonder where obedience ends, and 
when we are entitled to rebel. 

As a child I was told to obey my parents ‘in all that is not sin’. It didn’t occur 
to me such a contingency could ever arise, for they were such good people; then like 
all intelligent youngsters, I began to develop a mind and will of my own. Conflict 
arose, and I began to question. Now and again, it became obvious to me, a parent 
could be wrong, unjust, intolerant, unkind, bad tempered. I didn’t want to ‘obey’ such 
an example, and nor did I. When I decided to become a Catholic, I set'aside all both of 
them said. I married against their will and wish. Right or wrong, it was my own 
decision. 

So when does this independent decision making begin, and how far does it go 
before we act against the authority God set up for us? To have imitated all that my 
parents (or anyone else) said or did would have been blind, unthinking imitation. Only 
perfection can be imitated that way safely. No one human can be a complete blueprint 
for another. We are individuals, each with our own capacity, talent, formation and 
background. We cannot imitate one person in everything, but must imitate many 
people, in many aspects of our lives. 

The desire to lean, to let someone else make the decisions and carry the can of 
responsibility is a mark of immaturity. We all need it at some time, and for some 
lengths of time, in life. The safe and secure thing is to lean on the strong, not on the 
weak. If those we lean on weaken, then we fall. 

Experiments in human obedience, however, have revealed a very dangerous and 
cruel result if any one authority is methodically obeyed. Obedience has been found to 
be one of the most tenacious experiences, and one of the most damaging, when 
operating in a situation where the people concerned never come face to face with one 
another. Look at the system in Nazi Germany or Stalin’s Russia, where the wicked, 
barbaric extermination of millions of people was conducted by exemplary ‘obedience’ 
to orders given from the top. The authority. In view of this deadly potential, we must 
weigh so carefully whom we are obeying, and what is the outcome in other people as 
well as ourselves. 

Human nature becomes so easily obsessed; zealous and forceful in the punch of 
an idea. It has been found that the best of men, by ideal and intention, can go on and 
on actually causing grievous bodily harm, sheer human suffering, on the strength of 
‘obedience’. Hence the scandals of the Inquisition, and a hundred other abuses that 
never reached publication. 

One mind can dominate another to the extent that all humanity is gone, in the 
purveyor of a command. With that in mind we scuttle back to Christ, and the God he 
came to explain. The human will retains its freedom, under any circumstances. To 
obey in all that is not sin is still a dependence that denies the full maturity of human 
responsibility. Man must make his own decisions and not try to blame others for his 
mistakes. 

No Superior in a Religious Community takes over the minds and wills of his 
members. He is obeyed only in matters pertaining to administration. A good guide and 
leader, and trainer, always encourages his pupils or followers to be independent of 
him. So does a good parent. We spend our lives teaching our children how to live 
without us. To stand on their own feet. 

True obedience is that submission to a Will higher than ours, accepting all that 
comes in life, day by day, and trusting it’s planned for our happiness and good. That 
takes bravery. 

Pope Paul said that ‘faithful obedience to the point of heroism’ should be 
shown by Catholics to the ‘legitimate authority’ of the Church. Not to the nearest 
priest, the Catholic with a strong view of his own, a version of Canon Law published in 
a Sunday newspaper, or the latest book by a religious thinker. it means the Gospel, 
Vatican II, and the call to love; the spirit of good will emanating from all our dealings 
with others, the forgiveness of really repented wrong doing, the understanding of sin, 
and the relief of suffering. 

Refusal to love, is the greatest offence against God. Intellectual hatred is the 
original cause and effect of all human misery. How best to love each individual is the 
most arduous and demanding exercise. But it is our obedience. 
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From the 


DIEGOON 


by Ken Prideaux-Brune 


In our natural and proper concern to 
attract more younger people to Toc H we 
are perhaps inclined to forget that the 
largest untapped source for voluntary 
effort lies in the retired population. Many 
retired people have time on their hands 


that!), have a need 


an still make @ 
t to make 


(we can soon change 
to feel that they c nas 

ontribution to society, V x ‘ 
ay friends and to feel that society hasn t 
i heap. We 
just thrown them on the scrap ekg 
surely owe it to them, and to oursely A 
to recruit as actively among the retire 
as we do among young people. E ; 
certainly was a view expressed forcib ya 
the annual general meeting of the ‘ 
Volunteer Centre, the government-funde 
body set up to encourage voluntary 
effort, Sounds sense to me. 

* * x 
Three recent arrivals at Number 

Seven, the hostel on Tower Hill for young 
Bengalis, administered by the Wakefield 
Trust and Toc H, are not from 
Bangladesh but from Eritrea. They are 
refugees from the bitter civil war that has 
raged for so long in the Horn of Africa. 
We see headlines with names like 
Ethiopia, Eritrea or the Ogaden, but it all 
seems very remote and far away. To meet 
three of the victims of this tragedy 
suddenly makes it all seem very much 
more real. The three young men arrived 
in Britain as stowaways, and spent their 
first ten weeks in this country in prison. 
When they were released Number Seven 
was asked to help with accommodation 
and was glad to be in a position to do so. 
It is good to see the way in which the 


„asylum 


young Bangladeshis have gone out of 
their way to help these new arrivals to 
settle in. And it is good to think that 
Britain is still prepared to grant politica] 
to people who have suffered aş 
these three young men have. 
kd * bid 

A much less happy case is that of 
three Asian boys, aged 16, 13 and 10, 
whom the Home Office decided should 
be taken from their mother in Gillingham 
Kent, and deported. The mother, Mrs ` 
Patel, was born in Kenya and is a British 
subject. She was granted a divorce from 
her husband by a British court in 1978 
and was granted legal custody of the 
children, who were, at that time, living 
with their grandparents in India. 
However, she failed to secure the correct 
pieces of paper to give them the right to 
live in this country. The Home Office 
felt that it must stick strictly to the rules 
and that the three young boys should be 
put ona plane to Bombay, although the 
grandparents are too old and frail to cope 
and Mrs Patel, as a British citizen, wil] not 
be allowed to live with them in India. 
Toc H, through Padre ‘Polly’ Perkins, in 
association with church leaders in 
Gillingham, tried to persuade the Home 
Office that it is morally indefensible to 
take three young boys from their mother 
and send them to a country where there 


The Old House’ and Europe sy cain came 


Recently, it has been my privilege to 
participate in another memorable 
weekend in Poperinge. The occasion was 
the 500th anniversary of a famous local 
miracle associated with Our Lady of St 
John’s. There were three principal events 
that attracted a number of very 
distinguished visitors, with many of 
whom I found opportunities to talk at 
various informal receptions. Once again it 
was brought home to me that the close 
identification we enjoy with Poperinge 
and its outward and forward looking 
leaders is something to cherish and 
exercise to the full. 


The Bishop of Bruges celebrated in St 
John’s and brought a special message 
from Pope John Paul II to the people of 
Poperinge, eliciting the first burst of 
spontaneous applause I have heard at 
iti} r aii N zY z 


such an event. John Forbes and I had 
been given reserved seats beside the Town 
Clerk and, we heard afterwards, had been 
picked out by the television cameras as 
though to emphasise and welcome our 
participation. 


In the afternoon there was a 
‘jubelommegang’, an hour long religious 
procession. Succeeding groups seemed to 
portray the relationship of Our Lord with 
both Heavenly Father and human family 
and followers, that mystical bond that 
the Church perpetuates, and its historical 
manifestation in Poperinge through the 
ages. 


convents and other sources in 
‘Hoppeland’, of pictures, carvings, silver 
work, tapestries, missals, charters, etc 
beautifully set out in the Chapel and 
Cloisters of the Benedictine Sisters. The 
actual ‘opening’ took the form of what I 
can only describe as a poetic, dramatic, 
presentation of the Passion of Our Lord 
and of those around Him. It was, I 
believe, the first presentation, the work 
of a local poet, performed by a famous 
Belgian ‘declamatrice’, clad in a simple 
robe, on a floodlit dais before the Altar. 
I have rarely felt so moved and, such was 
her art, my lack of Flemish hardly 
seemed to matter, much though I would 
have given to savour the words too. 


The Bishop recalled his visit to Talbot 
House and his blessing upon Toc H as he 
stood before the altar in the Upper 
Room. That blessing holds good today 
and we have abundant proof of its 
validity. Leo Tindemans, that great 
European statesman and ex-Prime 
Minister of Belgium, was given a glowing 


| 


account by a Belgian member of the place 


of Talbot House in Poperinge and of the 
‘world wide Movement of Toc H’ before 
was introduced to him. Several other 
distinguished people seemed to find the 
Presence of an English friend and the 
Toc H connection of more than passing 
interest and, as always, our friends in 
Poperinge itself made us feel that we 
belonged there. 


J 


is no-one to look after them. Our fellow 
members in Bombay were alerted and 
agreed to meet the plane and do what 
they could. This case received widespread 
publicity and, at the time of writing, it 
appears that funds have been raised to 
enable Mrs Patel to travel with her sons; 
and that arrangements are being made for 
the correct papers to be issued speedily. 
By the time these words appear in print 
Mrs Patel and her sons will, we hope, be 
back in Gillingham. Meanwhile it is good 
to know that Toc H was one of the 
bodies which took prompt action to try 
and find a solution to a tragic human 
problem. 

* * * 

By the time these words appear in 
print I shall have returned from a three 
week visit to Toc H in South Africa, 
about which I will try and write next 
month. I am very grateful for the opport- 
unities which have been given me to visit 
Toc H in other parts of the world and am 
conscious of the value of contacts 
between the various national Toc H 
movements. I am hopeful that some of 
the leaders of Toc H overseas will be with 
us for our Festival next year and will have 
the chance, before and after the Festival, 
of visiting Toc H in various parts of 
Britain. 


There were other unexpected but 
interesting encounters. Not until we 
parted after a long conversation did one 
man reveal that he was a reporter from 
leper. A tax inspector and an enthusiastic 
genealogist cross questioned me in depth 
on the relative impact and merits of our 
respective tax systems and of the clans. . . 


Do I attach too much importance to 
some of these encounters? After I 
returned home the post brought me a 
copy of an academic journal, published in 
four countries, which contained an article 
from the ‘Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, 
Belgium’ at the head of which he had 
written ‘In memory of our meeting in 
Poperinge! With European greetings!’. I 
recall no weighty contribution to any 
concept but, who knows perhaps my very 
presence on such an occasion weighed a 
little? 


There was one other event that weekend 
which, for me, underlined the 
contribution that Poperinge is making. 
On the Friday evening a schools party 
gathered at the Town Hall for a briefing 
on what to expect in Czechoslovakia 
when they visited Zatec, the hop centre 
with which Poperinge has forged such 
improbable links. 


A weekend of spectacle and splendour, of 
human and divine contact, redolent of 
the reconciliation of man to man as much 
as of men to God. If the mythical Europa 
was not exactly that, can we not strive 
to make our modern Europe so? 


‘Edinburgh 75 Branch at their annual 
Ceilidh — a most enjoyable evening and 
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Jo Williams (right and Elsie Threlfall, 
chairman and secretary of Blackpool 
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Twydall (Kent) Joint Branch gave a 
summer party this year to 60 housebound 
old people. This party is traditionally 
held in November but the switch to a 
warmer time of the year produced what 
Branch Chairman Constance Jones 


Women’s Branch, cut the cake celebrating 
their 50 years of membershin. 


an excellent fund raiser. 
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described as the most successful party 
they had held, In the picture, the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Gillingham meet two of 
the older guests, Mrs Maud Garratt (91) 
and Mrs Ruby Dugan (90). 


Colsterdale Centre 


The Colsterdale Committee has decided that the letting charges for the Centre will 
have to be increased slightly for the 1980 season and has fixed the following 


figures. 


Adults 
£3.50 
£6.00 
£9.50 


Weekends 
Mid-weeks 
Full weeks 


Children Minimum charge 
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Being a pilgrim these days is a 
comparatively easy affair. Unlike those 
intrepid travellers of days gone by, who 
risked life and limb to so much as even 
set foot in the Holy Land, and then 
followed the steps of Jesus on camels and 
donkeys (if they were lucky) in continual 
danger of ambush from bandits along the 
roadside, we were whisked in a few hours 
from the restrained warmth of an English 
summers day to the generous heat 
of an Israeli night, and within 18 hours of 
take-off were sitting in the Garden Tomb 
in Jerusalem sharing a Sunday morning 
service with fellow Christians from all 
over the world. Amazing! And yet we 
take this speed and ease of travel for 
granted now. Perhaps those who travelled 
more slowly, whose gradual approach 
through countries where the flavour of 
the East gradually became stronger, 
experienced a much keener sense of 
having arrived than we did at first. I 
think that most of us had to keep 
pinching ourselves to believe that we 
really were in the Holy City, but our walk 
around part of the Old City of Jerusalem 
on the Sunday afternoon — just 24 hours 
after leaving England — brought a flood 
of smells and sights which were so new 
and so vivid that we knew we weren’t 
dreaming. 

There were 15 of us in the party, 
only ten of whom were Toc H members. 
We stayed the first week in Jerusalem, in 
a hotel which looked out on one side at 
part of the North Wall of the Old City, 
and on the other side overlooked the 
Arab bus station which sprang to life at 
4.30am each day with a clamour of horns 
and shouts which ensured that we were 
ready to start each day while it was still 
fairly cool! During that first week we 
visited Bethlehem, Hebron, Massada, the 
Dead Sea, Qumran, Jericho, Gethsemane, 
the Mount of Olives, Bethany, Mount 
Zion and Emmaus as well as holy sites 
within the City wall like the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the Via Dolorosa, the 


Massada 


Ecce Homo convent and the Temple 
Mount. We had free afternoons, when we 
explored on our own, without the 
pressure of our guide urging us on to the 
next place in front of larger groups of 
tourists. Evenings were free too, and we 
sampled some of the cultural life, going 
to hear a string quartet at the Israel 
museum one day, and another day going 
to see a ‘Son et Lumiere’ show in the 
Citadel which told something of the long 
and fascinating story of Jerusalem. Three 
of us also enjoyed a natural ‘Son et 
Lumiere’ when we toiled up the Mount 
of Olives on the Friday evening to see the 
sun set over the Old City and sat not far 
from the lovely little ‘Dominus Flevit’ 
chapel where it is said that our Lord wept 
over Jerusalem when he foresaw ils 
destruction. That was very beautiful and 
very moving. 

At the end of the first week we 
set off for Galilee, travelling through the 
Wilderness of Judea, up the West Bank 
of the Jordan (quite close to the military 
fence between Israel and Jordan at times), 
and then up into the hills of Lower 
Galilee to spend a few hours in Nazareth. 
Then on again, through the village of 
Cana, past the village of Nain, round the 
foot of Mount Tabor, suddenly coming 
round a corner to the breathtaking view 
of the Sea of Galilee and the Valley of 
the Jordan stretched out below us, and 
then on to Tiberias on the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee, where we stayed for the 
second week. Our itinerary this week 
included the Mount of the Beatitudes, 
the ruins of Capernaum, Caesarea 
Philippi, Dan, Mount Tabor (the 
traditional site of the Transfiguration), 
Acre, Haifa and Caesarea on the coast, 
the Golan Heights (only part, as we 
were turned back by an unexpected 
military “exercise’) and the Good Fence 
on the Lebanese border where we heard 
and saw the PLO and the Lebanese 
Christians shelling each other five miles 
away. 


This was characteristic of the 
whole of our visit — we saw most of the 
traditional places of pilgrimage in the 
Holy Land, but we were also made very 
aware of modern Israel. In contrast with 
people who visited Israel between 1948 
and 1967, we were able to see Jerusalem 
as a whole city, rather than one on the 
frontier between two warring nations. We 
were able to travel up the entire West 
Bank of the Jordan and see kibbutzim in 
that area without fear of being shelled 
from the hills of Gilead and the Golan 
Heights. Our guides were never slow to 
point out old frontier posts as we went 
along, complete with abandoned bullet 
marked buildings, nor to show us, with 
understandable pride, the enormous 
advances made in agricultural 
development. Those readers interested in 
silicon chip technology should go and see 
the computer controlled irrigation 
systems on new kibbutzim plantations in 
the very dry areas of the country! 

There are enormous changes 
taking place now. Cities, towns and 
villages are expanding rapidly — 
everywhere we went we saw new building 
programmes, from the new Hebrew 
University buildings on Mount Scopus, to 
a new industrial area in Nazareth; from 
beautiful and very expensive houses in 
the new part of Jerusalem to the more 
modest houses being built on the edges of 
all the small villages; and the increasing 
numbers of kibbutzim where land which 
has lain unhusbanded for thousands of 
years is now being made to produce 
bananas, dates, oranges, water melons, 
avocado pears and many other cash crops. 
Compared with paintings done in the last 
century, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth 
and Tiberias are now almost 


unrecognisable. And the way of life, 
especially as the proportion of Jews to 
Arabs in Israel increases, is becoming 
more and more Westernised, and less- 
characteristic of an Eastern country with 
Eastern customs which would have been 


Nigerian Methodists on Mt Carmel 


familiar to Jesus and the people among 
whom he lived. 

We saw a great deal during our 
short stay, yet by the end of the fortnight 
we were aware of how much more there 
was to take in — things which cannot be 
shown by guides but have to be absorbed 
by just being in a place and meeting and 
talking to people. It is a land of enormous 
anomalies and contrasts, from the heights 
of Mount Hermon in the north, the 
source of the Jordan, to the depths of the 
Dead Sea in the south, | 400 feet below 
sea level; from the green and fertile land 
in Galilee to the barren wilderness of 
Judea; from the excavations revealing 
layer upon layer of ancient civilization in 
Jerusalem and Jericho to the computer 
controlled agriculture and industry; from 
the affluence of a busy, noisy Western life 
style to the blind or crippled beggars 
sitting daily at the Damascus Gate. 

One is also confronted with the 
Jewish-Arab conflict, not only in military 
terms, but in its effects on the lives of 
individuals and the numbers of armed 
soldiers hitch-hiking or watchfully 
standing near any place where groups of 
tourists are likely to be. (I spent a half 
hour unknowingly leaning against the 
barrel of a rifle on a local bus one day!) 
And lest one makes the mistake of 
thinking that conflict belongs to other 
religions and other peoples, one is also 
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Toc H pilgrims find their niche! 
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Looking down on the Sea of Galilee 


quickly made aware of the divisions in 
the Christian church, which are 
exacerbated by each one jealously 
guarding its own Holy piece of ground. 
But what of this as a Pilgrimage? 
Was this different from a visit to any 
other foreign country? What did we gain, 
and what did we bring back? First, I 
think that there is a thrill in visiting 
places whose names one has known ever 
since being a child — like Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Jerusalem — even if they are 
totally different from how one has 
imagined them, and many of the specific 
sites may not be authentic. In simply 
walking about in a place, or standing still 
to look at the surrounding countryside, it 
takes on a reality that is far more than 
just knowing it exists. And when one has 
begun to find that the historical details 
which the guide is reciting have begun to 
overflow from one’s memory, it is the 
quiet and personal reflection on the 
events associated with that particular 
place which brings home its true 
significance, and gives one new insights. 
Many of the parables come alive in a new 
way — the parable of the Good Samaritan 
is even more vivid when one has travelled 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho. The 
conversation between Jesus and the 
woman at the well about living water is 
brought to life when one has first seen 
the stale, smelly water in one of the 


Some modern comforts are appreciated! 


underground cisterns which once 
provided much of the water in Jerusalem, 
and then walked beside the bright, spark- 
ling water bubbling out of the rocks at 
Caesarea Philippi, one of the sources of 
the Jordan. The effect is of a two 
dimensional picture suddenly coming to 
life, or the difference between black and 
white television and colour. r 

There is nothing magic or holy 
about the places themselves, nor are we 
more holy and better Christians through 
having visited them. Our faith is not 
necessarily more secure because we have 
paddled in the river Jordan, travelled 
across the Sea of Galilee in a boat, stood 
in the grotto where it is said that the 
Nativity took place, or seen the Holy 
Sepulchre. Yet it was a time for each of 
us to reflect on the significance of these 
places, and to build up the pictures 
already in our minds so that things that 
had perhaps become too familiar were 
considered in a new light. 

in the end the experience is 
impossible to put into words adequately. 
To be a pilgrim one does not just have to 
go and see a place. One also has to make 
the inner journey — a journey which is 
one of stillness; and though made in the 
company of countless thousands of 


fellow pilgrims, it is a journey one makes 
alone. 
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We will Remember... 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In May 
Percy Rockliffe (Sevenoaks District) 


In June 

H J ‘Bert’ Bowring (Nottingham City) 
Leslie Dunbar (Ramsgate and Newington) 
Nancy Fowler (Burraton) 

Tom F Gilbert (Ashford) 

Gladys M Lee-Dunham (Brighton) 
Bernard T Mallison (Pickering) 
Eleanor G Marsden (Bangor) 

Reginald M Martin (Looe) 

Wanda F Mends (East Worthing) 

Letty G Morgan (Merthyr Tydfil) 

Ida Puncher (Cromer) 

George S Rogers (Camberwell and 
Dulwich) 


In July 

M E ‘Betty’ Bradley (Mablethorpe) 
George W T Bruce (Goring-by-Sea) 
Margaret I Burnett (Ealing) 

Edward Burney (Middlesbrough) 

Sister M I Burton (E C and Tower Hill) 
Clifford E H Corbett (Springfields 
District) 

Sidney J E Dempster (Medway and 
Sheppey District) 

Ellen B Ellis (West Somerset District) 
Freda K Fensom (Peterborough and 
Stamford District) 

Rev Gerald P Ferroussat (Harrow) 
A Reg Foster (Wimborne) 

G Harry Goodhead (Loughborough) 
Rev Herbert A Norton (Stamford) 
Grace M Pearce (RHHI) 

E G ‘Ted’ Pritchard (Honiton) 

Hannah J Rees (RHHI) 

Alice Rowan (Minster-in-Sheppey) 
Jeffrey C Sherwood (Wulfrun) 
Florence A Stilwell (Greathouse) 

Lillie E A Stone (Minster-in-Sheppey) 


In August 
Harry Cromack (Leatherhead) 


Cecil Jackson Cole, who died on 9 August 
had had a long association with Toc H 
both as a member and as a benefactor. He 
was in every way a most remarkable man, 
the co-founder of Oxfam and founder of 
Help The Aged, Voluntary and Christian 
Service, and, more recently, Action in 
Distress. 

As a young man a deep and very 
personal Christian experience inspired 
him to dedicate the rest of his life to 
giving practical expression to the 
Christian injunctions to heal the sick, 
clothe the naked and feed the hungry. He 
believed that the traditional approach to 
charitable work was no longer adequate 
to the task and that up-to-date business 
10 


methods must be applied to them. He 
decided to extend and develop his own 
business interests in order to provide the 
necessary initiating finance and advertised 
for men and women of Christian 
convictions to come and work in them. 
All were from the start made aware that a 
major part of his company profits would 
be devoted to charitable work. Some 
were allowed to devote part of their 
working time to it. 

Although he used all the most up- 
to-date techniques of advertising and 
public relations in the charities he 
founded, he himself remained in the 
background. He was a modest man who 
shunned the limelight. 

He had a real and deep love for 
Toc H which he helped in many practical 
ways. (He was for a time a member of 
the Central Finance Committee.) He 
longed to see it increase in membership 
and effectiveness and at one time paid for 
two staff appointments. He made Warden 
Manor in the Isle of Sheppey available for 
Toc H to use as a holiday centre and 
many members came to know and love 
the place and have this special cause to be 
grateful to him. When he decided to sell 
it in 1978 he expressed the wish that the 
proceeds from the sale should be made 
available to help Toc H increase its 
membership, and the Warden Manor 
Award Scheme, referred to in the August 
issue of Point Three, has now been 
established with this primary objective. 

While his public ‘good works’ are 
now widely known and honoured, his 
many private acts of generosity and 
compassion to individuals are not well 
known, nor would he have them be, but 
it is these perhaps which more than any- 
thing clse typify the deep underlying 
warmth and sympathy of his nature. 
While the continuing work of the great 
charities and trusts he founded will be his 
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For the third year running, Huddersfield 
District provided a week's holiday at 


greatest memorial, he will not soon be 
forgotten by those many individuals for 
whom he showed his personal concern in 
such caring, unpublicised and practica] 
ways. 
AGC 
p o S: 


The Rev Herbert Arthur John Rubens 
Norton died, aged 78, on 20 July at 
Browne’s Hospital, Stamford, Lincs, 
where he had been Warden for some nine 
years. Known affectionately as ‘Friar 
Tuck’ or ‘Norty’, he had been padre to 
the Stamford Branch, of which he was a 
valued member, and so as many branch 
members as possible, as well as a large 
congregation representing his other 
friends in the town, attended his funera] 
on 31 July. 

Herbert had been the incumbent 
at Ovington with Itchen Stoke and 
Abbotstone (Hants), and before that had 
been a ‘Bush Brother’ in Australia. He 
was a former Vicar and Hospitaller of St 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Only a 
few weeks ago he officiated at Stamford’s 
rededication service in the Chapel at 
Browne’s Hospital, and in June had 
accompanied the branch members and 
the 12 ‘Pensioners’ of the Hospital on a 
mystery tour and pub supper. He was 
held in deep affection by all who knew 
him — and will be missed. . . 


We have just heard of the death on 

10 August of A Annan Dickson who will 
be remembered for his many years of 
work and fellowship in the Old High 
Wycombe Branch. He moved to Dorset 
some 20 years ago but continued his long 
association with Toc H as a builder and a 
subscriber to Point Three. 


We give thanks for their lives 


Colsterdale for ten children l from 
Turnshaw School, Kirkburton. 
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The main facts about microchips will not 
be new to readers of John Mitchell’s 
article, and the Editorial, in the August 
Point Three. Very briefly: 

|, Microchips had to come. Given 
that electronic computing turned out to 
be so useful and that the relevant 
properties of silicon became known, the 
opportunity to make computing cheap, 
efficient and versatile was bound to be 
taken. 

2, The new ability they give us to 
process, store and apply information will 
revolutionize most of our technology, 
faster and more radically than has ever 
happened before. Computing is already so 
vital in military affairs, the police, 
banking, communications, power supply 
and industry that if it all broke down the 
disruption would be worse than in a total 
power failure. As it gets more readily 
usable, its influence will spread in 
engineering, management, medicine, 
communications, finance, offices. 
libraries and the home. We already have 
cheap pocket calculators and better 
watches. We can soon all have word 
processors that will sort out, print and 
transmit all that we want to write to one 
another; plug-in information facilities; 
electronic books and records; electronic 
medical treatment; big improvements to 
our cars and household apparatus; and 
many other aids to living. Designing, data 
processing, industrial control, the 
performance of jobs too hard or 
dangerous for humans, can all be 
transformed. Many tasks now done by 
the human brain, and many which are 
beyond its power, can be done far more 
quickly, reliably and untiringly by silicon. 
3. Many products and processes will 
be more useful, more reliable, and much 
cheaper both to make and operate. So 
there are tremendous economic 
advantages to be gained from exploiting 
this technology, particularly from beating 
others at it. 

4. But jobs will certainly be 
destroyed. It is much less clear that 
Others will thereby be created, as is 
sometimes suggested. In any case there 


Mark 20, 
Putney 


Housekeeper 
/Cook 


The Future with Microelectronics 


by Barron & Curnow 


must certainly be major changes and 
adaptations which will not come easily. 
5, We already have the technology 
for all these changes. It is economic, 
social and political factors that wili 
decide when they occur. 


Chips will affect our economy and work 
patterns whether we like it or not, or do 
anything to encourage them. We are in a 
cleft stick. If we remodel our industries 
(particularly service industries) to use 
microtechnology, many jobs will be 
displaced. If we don’t, we shall fall 
ruinously behind others, like the 
Japanese, Americans and West Germans, 
who will all exploit it resolutely; and the 
ultimate loss of jobs will be worse. 


The book makes this plain. It is gloomy 
about the UK’s performance so far: we 
have already missed many boats and 
others have caught them. It severely 
criticises the government for doing so 
little to promote research and 
development, especially in the uses 

of microchips; industry, for being slow to 
take up the challenge; our educators, for 
not providing relevant training; the Post 
Office, for a complacent, monopoly 
secured attitude which threatens to hold 
opportunities back in an inadequate 
communications system. One imagines it 
would have criticised two subsequent 
government reports*, which argue that 
the job scare is exaggerated: while it may 
be, we simply can’t be sure, and it is far 
better to be prepared for severe displace- 
ment, which this book gives good grounds 
for expecting, than to assume it won’t 
happen. 


On many vital questions, which were 

not part of its brief, the book says 

nothing or only touches tantalisingly, eg 
The psychology, sociology and 
theology of work; whether work is a 
bane to be got rid of, or vital to a full 
life; 
how to ensure that the rewards and 
cost of the changes are distributed 


fairly ; 


Mark 20 offers a challenging and 
interesting opportunity for a 
housekeeper/cook capable of 
organising domestic staff. Mark 20 is a 
Toc H hostel catering for about 30 
mixed residents from the UK and 
overseas. The post pays a good salary 


and provides accommodation. 
Enquiries and applications please to: 
The Warden, Toc H Mark 20, 


67 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, 
London SW15. 


if new jobs are needed so that all can 
work, how to create them; 
conversely, how to structure society so 
that many more people will neither 
need nor want to work; 

how to ensure that those who will be 
most affected by the changes are 
consulted about them rather than 
driven to obstruct them; 

the rightness of a system where a 
nation’s future depends on 
outstripping its rivals, including 
developing countries, who must 
accordingly suffer; 

the effects of so much mechanisation 
on our humanity; 

the dangers of assuming that 
‘information’ has objective validity in 
all the situations where the new 
technology will tempt us to want it. 


Without the answers to such problems we 
may make disastrous mistakes, however 
well we can see the technological 
possibilities. But if we can’t see these 
possibilities, we are certain to be caught 
in a situation where the deeper problems 
can’t be answered, because it will be too 
late. 


This book makes a very professional 
attempt to tell us these possibilities. It 
isn’t exactly a layman’s guide: the 
authors are experts in highly technical 
fields, presenting their expert conclusions 
(originally for the Department of 
Industry, which commissioned them but 
didn’t publish them). Basic concepts are 
not always explained. The glossary is not 
particularly helpful. Comprehension is 
hindered by surprisingly frequent 
misprints and grammatical slips. And lack 
of an index limits the book’s usefulness 
for reference. 


But most of it is clear, set out in short 
labelled sections, with useful summaries 
and overviews. The authors’ 
qualifications, their thoroughness, 
caution and lack of sensationalism, all 
command great respect. What they say 
must be taken seriously and carefully 
studied by people who are concerned 
about what is going to happen. 

Geoffrey Cleaver 


Published by Frances Pinter Ltd, price 
£8.50 


*Cabinet Office, Advisory Council for 
Applied Research and Development, 
‘The Applications of Semiconductor 
Technology’, September 1978; 
Central Policy Review Staff, ‘Social and 
Employment Implications of 
Microelectronics’, November 1978. 
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THANK YOU! 


I would like to take this opportunity 
firstly to thank Mr Jim Waltham and 
members of the Warrington and 
Skelmersdale Toc H weekend project 
groups for their assistance on a weekend 
project. Secondly to tell your readers 
about their help in my research and their 
involvement in some practical 
conservation work. 

Members of both groups spent the 
Spring Bank Holiday weekend camping 
near Wrexham alongside our project — an 
overgrown ornamental fish pond. (Under 
very crude conditions.) My aim was to 
clear some of the unwanted reeds from 
the pond and to transplant them into a 
nearby river. There they were going to be 
used in one of my trials to assess how 
they could increase the habitat for fish 
(and wildfowl), to stabilise the mud 
banks, and to improve the appearance of 
the banks aesthetically. Over the long 
weekend approximately two tons of reeds 
and their root systems were cleared. This 
was done mainly by hand, without any 
sophisticated equipment, working in six 
inches of water and up to two feet of 
mud and ooze. Although the work was 
extremely arduous. . . I think everybody 
enjoyed the weekend and came to realise 
just how difficult conservation work can 
be. 

I hope to show the groups the 
results of their efforts when we carry out 
another project on the river. The second 
project fortunately involves less physical 
labour: it is likely to be a detailed survey 
of how residents and visitors use the river 
to go boating on a busy summer day. This 
information will then be used to assess 
what effort their activities are having on 
the ecology of the river, eg are the boat 
propellors damaging aquatic plants that 
are valuable to the fish for food, refuge 
and spawning? 

As you can see Toc H is giving me 
considerable help, the members are 
getting experience of practical 
conservation, and from a longer term 
view the anglers who utilise both waters 
will directly benefit from our work. 


Howard G Pearce, B Sc (Hons) 
University of Liverpool 


Note: This Warrington Weekend Projects 
Group was formed only in March this 
year. Ron Gemmell (Birchwood Aquarius 
Branch) was inspired to start up in his 
home town by what he saw when doing a 
job with the Kent Weekend Projects 
Group. So far this year, besides 
canservation work referred to in Howard 
Pearce’s letter, the group has restored an 
old building in Wigan for use as a 
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workshop with handicapped children, 
organised projects at the Adlington 
Children’s Camp and at Oakhanger, built 
a dry stone wall in N Wales and run an 
It’s a Knockout’ competition to raise 
funds for the group. We wish Ron 
continued success with his ventures — 
Editor. 


As Publicity Officer for Bakewell Joint 
Branch, I would like to thank all the 
people involved in organising the annual 
area gathering at Ravenshead. 

The day started with a Service of 
Dedication in the beautiful new St Peter’s 
Church and was followed by a ‘get 
together’ in the village hall. During the 
afternoon we were given a talk by 
Yorkshire’s Bill Bains, about his 
involvement with Toc H Action Groups. 
He filled us with the enthusiasm he has 
caught from these groups of young 
people. Thank you Bill. 

The afternoon finished with high 
tea which was followed by a Ceilidh in 
the evening. 

Several members from Bakewell 
were unable to attend the gathering as 
they were involved in helping to raise 
money at the Sheffield Cheshire Homes 
Gardens Fete, where their games raised 
£20.58. 

Once again, thank you all very 
much. 


lan Fraser-Martin 
Bakewell, Derbys 


CHILE 


I think it is time that I accepted the 
challenge to join in the correspondence 
about Chile. . . 

I lived in Chile for many years and 
was a member of the Santiago Toc H 
Branch over a Jong period. So I have 
many friends who still live there and who 
suffered deprivation during the Allende 
regime. One of them works in the office 
of a large school and said she had never 
known before what it was like to be 
hungry. This school used to cater for day 
boarders, but eventually had to send the 
children home at mid-day as there was no 
more food available. Another friend was 
grateful for an electric light bulb as a 
birthday present. It was a miracle that 
this Toc H branch kept going throughout 
those three years, and they are still very 
active and full of good works. 

I came back to England, on 
retirement, a few months after Allende 
was elected, and was very glad to be 
leaving Chile at that time. There was such 
an atmosphere of panic everywhere and 
one didn’t feel safe in the streets after 
dark. Hundreds of people — Chileans and 


foreigners alike — left the country. 

Nobody mentions the thousands 
of Cubans Allende allowed into Chile, 
nor the ‘present from Fidel Castro’ — 
crates containing arms and munitions, 
ready to be handed out to the factory 
workers for them to take over the 
factories at Allende’s command. 
Fortunately the Junta acted first! Was 
this regime a democracy where only one 
party (Popular Unity) was taken into 
consideration for the distribution of food 
and other essentials, and even where jobs 
were concerned? 

Have we a true democracy in this 
country, where certain elements in the 
Trade Unions even put life at risk with 
their strikes in hospitals, etc, and prevent 
others who wish to work from doing so? 

Perhaps it is not widely known 
that in 1927 an Army General, Carlos 
Ibanex, was elected President of Chile 
and, although he was thrown out in 1931, 
he was elected a further term as President 
in 1952. So Chile did have previous 
‘military governments’ yet not 
dictatorships. 

I would add that I went back to 
Chile last December, to see for myself 
what present conditions are like. What a 
wonderful change! No sign of troops 
marching through the streets as seen on 
television. Not that this was ever the case 
except during an occasional revolution, 
the daily changing of the guard at the 
Palace and of course the annual Military 
Parade, which goes back for years. People 
looked happy and prosperous. The new 
Underground is wonderful and spotlessly 
clean. Men are employed continuously 
to sweep the platforms and there are 
notices up everywhere, including the 
streets, saying ‘Cleanliness is Culture’ — 
hence no litter anywhere. There are 
hundreds of buses and cheap taxis and 
the shops are full of goods. The secret 
police have been disbanded and political 
prisoners released. There are at least eight 
civilian Cabinet Ministers. Trade Unions 
are again permitted to function. The 
economic situation has improved 100%. 
President Pinochet is very popular in 
Chile. 


I saw my ex-maid several times 
and she too looked very happy and well. 
She has her own very nice little home. 
Nearly 20 years ago she looked after my 
blind mother so marvellously as I had to 
continue to work. 

I am glad to see that there is a 
new British-Chilean Council, with 
members both here and in Chile, to 
improve Anglo-Chilean relations, in which 
several important personalities are 
interested. Anglo-Chilean relations had 
always been excellent over the years and I 
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nope that some day they will be as good 
as ever. After all, their Navy was trained 
py ours and the British built railways in 
Chile amongst other activities! 

] have tried to think fairly in 
writing this letter and hope I have 
succeeded! 


Margaret Henry 
Tavistock 


ABORTION 


p wish to thank Guy Brinkworth most 
sincerely for his contribution to your 
magazine on the greatly disturbing, and 
to me nauseating subject of abortion. 
(‘The Little White Coffin’). 

Thank God, we do have some 
caring people despite the abominable lack 
of moral and spiritual example set by our 
so called Church leaders who have rightly 
earned the contempt of real Christians on 
this, and so many other vital factors 
governing ‘life’ today. 

As a wife and mother, I recall the 
joy of my doctor confirming that I was 
carrying a baby. The first stirrings of 
movement within the womb came from a 
Baby — a wonderful, new life — not just 
alump of jelly... A child in the womb 
has developed a character of its own 
before birth. How many times I wonder, 
have your readers heard a woman with 
several children say — ‘they are as 
different as chalk and cheese’? A baby is 
an individual — not an expendable 
‘foetus’ — that is a relatively new ‘in 
word’ manufactured by the destroyers of 
a nation of people in order to justify 
legalised murder of babies. 


Mrs D Austin 
Paignton 


I must protest at Guy Brinkworth’s 
article in the August edition ‘The Little 
White Coffin’. I am not protesting 
because I may disagree with his views 
concerning abortion. But to refer to the 
termination of pregnancy as ‘little ones 
... Many unspeakably mangled and torn 
limb from limb’ is gross sensationalism. 
To refer to ‘fun babies. . . put down 
because they will prove dangerous or a 
nuisance’ is banal and ignores many 
important social and medical 
considerations. 

The issue of abortion has been 
and is still debated widely both through 
the mass media and between Christian 
men and women. I am sorry to say that 
this article contributes nothing to that 
debate and its tone in part is almost that 
of the gutter press. 


Peter Clayton 
London 


nt. We reserve the right to edit letters. 
ress will be considered for publication. 
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ioe a spirit ‘that conflict may be 
y sympathetic and intelligent 
understanding’? 
F, like Guy, have serious questions 
in my mind about abortion; also like Guy 
I'm a Christian and hope to serve in the 
full time Ministry, but I cannot agree 
with him that any who in thoughtful 
examination of conscience can support 
abortion are automatically agents of 
Satan. Surely all members of Toc H must 
examine themselves, find their 
convictions, and then work hard to 
diminish the problems of our world? 

At the Marsh Farm, Luton, 
playscheme, I have met Toc H volunteers 
(many from other cultures, other faiths) 
working hard to bring people together in 
an area of extreme racial and religious 
tensions. 

Merely to remember last night’s 
discussions over a pint of beer brings up 
the subjects of racism, alcoholism, 
children in care, language barriers, and 
capital punishment, but we would never 
contemplate condemning any volunteers 
for their views, however strange. 

Perhaps a quotation from the 
Buddha might say better than I can how I 
feel about Guy’s article being published 
alone: ‘Hatred ceases not by hatred in 
this world. Through love it comes to an 
end. This is an ancient law. Overcome 
anger by love, evil by good. Conquer the 
greedy with liberality and with truth the 
speaker of falsehoods’. 


Peter Dedman 
Luton 


SACRED AND SECULAR 


I find it very disturbing that in the 
August issue of Point Three, three pages 
were given over to the materialistic 
subject of the micro-electronic 
revolutionary ‘Chips’, while only half a 
page was devoted to the moral problem 
of the diabolical slaughter of 100,000 
innocent children every 24 hours. 1, for 
one, thank God that Guy Brinkworth 
puts first things first, and I join him in 
his Prayer. But, it is not the innocent 
unborn child that will be rejected in 
God's Kingdom, but those who 
deliberately become the agents of Lucifer 


to bring about the slaughter of these 
children by their own appallingly beastly 
and selfish lusts of the flesh. 

This leads me to ask if Toc H 
and/or just Point Three is becoming more 
and more obsessed with materialism and 
the politics of life than with the vital 
moral issues? While acknowledging the 
first point of the Toc H Compass ‘To 
think fairly’, there is the equally, if not 
more important third point ‘To witness 
humbly’ (placed in the order of the Main 
Resolution). 

Incidentally, has not one very 
important word been omitted from one 
of the Compass extension points, at least, 
omitted in the Toc H Diary (see page 4, 
I] SERVICE)? Should it not read ‘To 
serve God and their Fellows’? Are the 
high standards set by Tubby falling, or is 
God being deliberately pushed out of the 
Movement and the Main Resolution of 
Toc H being ignored? 


Winnie Nelson 
Oxford 


LONG SERVICE MEDALS? 


The suggestion by Arthur Whitby of 
Heywood, Lancs (August Point Three) 
that there should be a special badge to be 
given in recognition of long service to 
Toc H sounds, on the face of it, quite 
reasonable except that I am reminded of 
the old soldier’s definition of eligibility 
for a Long Service Medal — 21 years 
undetected crime! 

I think, however, this question 
should be considered in the light of the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard. 
You will remember that Christ rebuked 
those who complained that although they 
had worked throughout the heat of the 
day they only received the same amount 
as those who had been engaged in the last 
hour. 

Similarly I think there should be 
no distinction between the newest recruit 
to Toc H and someone with many years 
of service — each is worthy of his hire. 


Dick Stayman 
Harrogate 


INTERNATIONAL 
SECRETARY 


Applications are invited for the post 
of Toc H International Secretary. 
This post is London based and is 
concerned with preserving and 
extending our overseas links — 
mainly, though not entirely by 
Particular 


correspondence. A 
responsibility is liaison with the Old 
House in Poperinge. Salary negotiabi- 
within Toc H scales, Applications - 
not later than 31 October 1979 — to 


Secretary, Toe H, 
Wendover, Bucks 


the General 
1 Forest Close, 
HP22, 6BT. 
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In Brief... 


From May to October 1979, 
Derbyshire has been in Festival mood and 
all societies in the county were invited to 
share in the fun. In this International 
Year of the Child, Derby District 
proposed a joint venture with the Church 
of England Children’s Society. They 
invited the Occasional Singers, with Ken 
Prideaux-Brune, to give an evening of 
music and verse in Derby. The whole 
evening was a happy and enjoyable 
experience, with artists and audience 
both ‘giving and receiving’. Toc H made 
many friends, they worked in happy 
co-operation with the C of E Children’s 
Society (and hope to keep this contact) 
and above all they gave people an 
opportunity of enjoying a varied musical 
programme so that apart from any 
financial gain the evening was well worth 
while. 


The new Hull (Humberside) Beacon 
Joint Branch have sent us a copy of their 
current work programme which will 
clearly give them a very busy autumn. 
Earlier this year, the old Hull Central 
Men’s Branch closed and its remaining 
members joined with Hull’s TAG Group 
to form Hull Beacon Branch. They plan 
to be a bright light streaming across their 
part of Humberside! 


Broads (Norfolk) District Secretary 
has sent us an interesting account of some 
of their summer activities. A group of 
members from around the District paid a 
Sunday visit to Hunstanton Women’s 
Branch — a Jone and isolated branch with 
few chances to meet other members. 
Following a coach tour and picnic lunch, 
Hunstanton members met them with a 
splendid tea, lots of talk and a visit to the 
local St Edmund’s Church. On the 
previous day, Ivy Taylor of Gorleston 
Women’s Branch took 12 handicapped 
people to Thursford Steam Engine and 
Organ Museum. After the visit, Fakenham 
Men's Branch and their wives provided 
tea for the party and for ten of their own 
local handicapped people. This was the 
tenth outing for the handicapped 
organised by Ivy who also runs a monthly 
disco for handicapped youngsters. Earlier 
this summer, 23 members from the two 
Gorleston branches spent a delightful 
week together at Alison House. 


Any more news, please, from District 
Secretaries? 


Stourport (Worcs) Men’s Branch 
members have recently broken away from 
their usual routine as the local ‘Steptoe 
and Son’, collecting, refurbishing and 
re-distributing household goods. Early in 
4A 


the summer, they took a party of 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children from a local training centre to 
Bristol Zoo. They had brilliant sunshine 
and a happy and exhausting day, with 
each adult taking charge of two children. 
A month later they entertained a party of 
not so young handicapped — some in 
their 70s and 80s. They took them for a 
trip through the Severn Valley on the 
local steam railway and finished with a 
picnic tea. Many of the guests, though 
born and bred in the area, had never 
before had the chance of seeing the 
magnificent scenery all round them. 
Peter, aged 70+, lifted off the train at the 
end of the day, spoke for all the guests 
when he declared with a broad grin, 
‘I’ve had a grand day’. 


Joyce Cholerton, secretary of 
Normanton (Derbys) Women’s Branch 
has written to give us an account of their 
recent celebration of their 50th birthday, 
when some 80 members and friends 
gathered at the Methodist church in 
Littleover. Joyce says, ‘All former 
members within reach, and many old 
associates and friends, had been invited, 
and most of those not confined to 
bathchairs responded. . . A real darning 
over the gaps of years developed. 
Unfortunately our oldest member, Bunty 
— our Chairman — had been recently in 
hospital and was unable to be there. A 
large iced cake, made by the husband of a 
former member, and skilfully decorated 
by him with the Toc H Lamp and with 
plaques showing the titles of various jobs 
which the branch has undertaken was 
given pride of place... Tea, entertain- 
ment and finally a service, conducted by 
the Deaconess of St Peter’s Church, 
Derby, during which other lamps from 
Derby District Branches were re-lit from 
Normanton’s lamp, concluded our Jubilee 
very happily’. 
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The annual rounders ‘challenge’ match 
between New Addington (Surrey) Joint 
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Starting last November, Market 
Harborough Men’s Branch raised some 
£1,200 to provide a dormitory camp for 
South Leics and Corby (Northants) under 
privileged children. The camp — planned 
in connection with the International Year 
of the Child — catered for 20 children 
and 17 adult volunteers. Local individuals 
and organisations donated generously — 
Rotary, for example, gave £175 from the 
huge takings at their mammoth book sale. 
£120 was raised by Regional Chairman 
Nancy Rennie, persuaded by her husband 
Alan to do a sponsored 50 mile walk. (All 
Regional Chairmen please note!) 


Downend (Avon) Women’s Branch tell 
us that a number of organisations in their 
part of Bristol have joined in a fund 
raising exercise in this Year of the Child. 
Their own branch held a very successful 
lunch: one of their members spoke on 
LEPRA and those present raised £36 for 
leper children. 


Rev ‘Polly’ Perkins writes to tell us 
that over 90 Kent members met together 
at Maidstone on a summer Sunday this 
year for the first Kent Toc H Day to be 
held. He says, ‘this was the first time for 
seven years (since the end of the Kent 
Area Team) that so many members from 
six Districts had come together. It was a 
happy day of meeting old friends and 
new, young and not so young. Maidstone 
(M) Branch acted as hosts in their Collis 
Community Centre and did a magnificent 
job for us all. After a morning session of 
“Any Questions’ we had an excellent 
speaker in Frank Rice in the afternoon. 
In addition to our speaker, we had the 
Regional Chairman and Regional 
Treasurer, and a former Regional Staff 
member — Ruby Relf, who took Light 
at the end of the day. A full minibus- 
load of Kent Weekend Project Group 
members were also with us that day!’ 


Branch and the New Addington Women’s 
Social Club. 
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Wiggenhall St Germans (Norfolk) Joint 
Branch members absorbed in the annual 
gnit in’ they share with NSPCC. The 
‘knit in’ is getting more popular in this 
pillage each year and this year raised some 
Y £200 (a branch record) towards Norfolk’s 
~ Toc H/NSPCC projects fund. 


BR Nie ar ae 
Anne Curphey, of St Annes (Lancs) Joint 
Branch backed up by her catering team at 
the Lytham St Annes and Fylde YMCA. 
Anne is 77 years young and as chairman 
and organiser of the coffee bar 
volunteers, keeps a busy buffet running 
12 hours a day and six days a week. She 
Started her volunteer work in the YMCA 
some 36 years ago. 
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Bargain hunters rummaging through the 
Secondhand book stall run by Hemel 


Hempstead (Herts) Men’s Branch in 
their local community market. 
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Giving and Receiving 


It is more blessed to give than to receive’ 
{Acts ch 20 v 35) 


Not many of us go through life without a 
visit to hospital and this particular 
experience came my way for the first 
time recently. Prior to that my only 
acquaintance with hospital life had been 
visiting friends who were there as 
patients. Now it was my turn. 

It was very uplifting, following 
the operation, to have friends and 
relations call bringing flowers and cards 
but especially sparing the time to visit. 
Those flowers meant a tremendous lot, 
and the cards expressed more than the 
words and signatures written on them. I 
was also very conscious of the 
intercessions made during morning 
prayers by my colleagues at HQ. It is 
difficult to show one’s appreciation when 
feeling physically low and emotional, and 
‘thank you’ seemed totally inadequate. 

On returning home, neighbours 
and friends rallied round doing many 
jobs to make life smoother — jobs which | 
had to accept I was not yet capable of 
doing. So | received much kindness, 
attention and love, and must admit that 
for a while I enjoyed the sheer luxury. 
But soon I began to feel the frustration 
of being unable to reciprocate those 
many kindnesses. It became apparent that 
patience is not one of my virtues, and 
the determination to do things for myself 
and others resulted on many occasions in 
utter exhaustion, ironically giving rise 
to the necessity for yet more comfort and 
understanding from those unfortunate 
enough to be around me. Happily, time 
heals and in due course things returned to 
normality as I increased in strength. 

But until this setback it had not 
occurred to me how important it is to 
have the opportunity to share ourselves 
in love and friendship. It is just part of 
life to want to please others, and not 
necessarily to want or expect anything in 
return. It makes me wonder whether we 


give sufficient thought to this reciprocal 
consideration when we are “doing good 
works’. We are keen to take our part and 
do our bit, but do we ever question our 
motives? We could, unwittingly, cultivate 
a sense of superiority over those who 
depend on us, whether they be young 
children, senior citizens, disabled or dis- 
advantaged. It must be extremely 
irritating and degrading for intelligent and 
capable people to be treated in a 
patronising fashion simply because of an 
apparent disadvantage. We do not always 
need to rush forward to help an old lady 
across the road —- she may not want to 
go to the other side anyway! But where 
our help and understanding are needed, 
let us give unhesitatingly and with love. 

We are recipients of many and 
varied gifts freely given by God. As 
children we were taught to count our 
blessings, and to thank God for them. 
What a pity we so often forget to give 
thanks, and take for granted the 
wonderful things arcund us: hills, trees, 
flowers and birds; scents of the 
countryside; the infinite variety of 
colours: the warmth of the sun, and the 
refreshing rain, perhaps above all to 
appreciate the companionship of family 
und friends, and the privilege of working, 
and using the talenis we have been 
allotted. God gave us His commandments 
which I imagine we all try to keep (even 
if we tend to modify them to suit our life 
style). But it seems to me that equally 
important should be two others: to give 
thanks; and to develop and use our 
individual talents. By doing so we are 
reciprocating God’s gifts to us in an 
acceptable way. 


‘I have come to believe that giving and 
receiving are really the same. Giving and 
receiving — not giving and taking. The 
receiver contributes his acceptance to 
what the giver is offering. Two halves of 
a whole!’ 
(From: 

Pleasure’) 


‘Joyce Grenfell Requests the 
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Shop Early for Christmas 


TocH Diary 


The 1980 Diary has all the usual essential information for every Toc H member and friend; including useful 
addresses, the Ceremony of Light, a history of the Movement, financial facts, special Toc H dates, plus maps, 
metric measures and other general information. 


Colour ‘Dark Green’, symbol in gold 


Also 


TocH Christmas Cards 


Symbol embossed in orange with greeting inside 


£ p 
JOpieachi e es AF copies "9° aa ©") eee f 
With ballpoint 75p each ~—_,........... copies 0 a n T 
including postage 
72p per dozen 
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Toc H Ties 


New symbol design (background shades of maroon, dark green, black or dark blue) 


Please state colour clearly 


£3.50 plus 20p p & p 


Blazer Badges 


Machine made cotton 


75p each 


Plus 20p p & p on each of the above items) 


Order now from: 


Toc H Publications Department, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, Aylesbury, Bucks HP22 6BT 


Please enclose remittance with order 
BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 
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Total enclosed 


Small Ads | ® 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is 3p a word (minimum 30p) to Point 
Three Magazine. Rates of display advertise- 
ments can be obtained from the Fditorial 
Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, Wendover, 
Telephone: 0296 623911. 


Weymouth — Bed, breakfast and evening meal: 
family run guest house, 400 yards seafront. 
Free car park, residential licence. Coach parties 
welcome. Terms from £30 per week. Open all 
year including Christmas. Mrs Cole, Kirtleton 
House, 21 Kirtleton Avenue, Weymouth. 
Tel: Weymouth (0305) 785296. 


Bruges, 
Jacobs 


Belgium. Hotel 
(established 50 
years) welcomes Toc H 
parties and individual 
visitors to this lovely old 
“IN dy city within easy reach of 
other famous cities of art, 
and of the coast. Comfort- 
able, modernised hotel. 
Quiet situation. Parking. English spoken. 
Strongly recommended. Bed and breakfast only. 
Mr Jules Lietacrt, Hotel Jacobs, Baliestraat 1, 
Bruges. 8000. Telephone: (050) 398 31/32. 


Woolpack Hotel, Market Place, Warwick. 32 
bedrooms all with teamaking facilities, trouser 
press, radio and early morning call system. 52% 
private bathrooms. Fully licensed. 

Tel: Warwick 41684. 


Silvia Ring, GRSM, LRAM, ARCM, 
Accompanist, and qualified teacher of piano 
and singing, has a few day time vacancies. 
Please telephone 01-952-7888. 


Travelling to the Channel Islands? Why not 
leave your car with us? Open or covered 
accommodation, Free transport to and from 
Weymouth Quay. For further details please 
write enclosing sue to: Redlands Channel 
Island Car Park (Proprictor iè W Westmacott) 
369 Dorchester Road, Weymouth, Dorset. 
Tel: Upwey (030 581) 2841. 


North Buckinghamshire. For properties in the 
arca between £10,000 and £30,000, please 
contact Bonner & Son,. Chartered Surveyors, 
12 Market Square, Buckingham. 

(Tel. 029 02 2301). 


Raise funds quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 
combs, key fobs, diaries, etc gold stamped to 
your requirements. Details: Northern Novelties, 
Bradford BD} 3HE. 


Christian friendship/marriage introductions. 
All ages. Nationwide. Also single holdiays. 
Weekend house parties. C F Fellowship, 
Dept/B23, Edenthorpe, Doncaster. (SAE) 
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